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“Knowledge is Power.” 
(Continued from page 170.) 

There is a passage in Wordsworth’s “ Excursion,” 
in which he describes the benevolent and _philoso- 
phical hero of his poem, a peddler, listening to the 
complaints of poverty, and searching into the causes 
of the evil : 

“Nor was he loath to enter ragged huts, 

Huts where his charity was blest; his voice 
Heard as the voice of an experienced friend. 
And, sometimes, where the poor man held dispute 
With his own mind, unable to subdue 
Impatience, through inaptness to perceive 
General distress in his particular lot; 

Or cherishing resentment, or in vain 
Struggling against it, with a soul perplex’d 
And finding in herself no steady power 

'o draw the line of comfort that divides 
Calamity, the chastisement of heaven, 

From the injustice of our brother men ; 

To him appeal was made as to a judge; 

Who, with an understanding heart, allay’d 
The perturbation ; listen’d to the plea; 
Resolv'd the dubious point; and sentence gave 
So grounded, so applied, that it was heard 
With soften’d spirit—e’en when it condemn’d.” 

The poor man is accustomed to hold dispute with 
his own mind; he thinks his particular lot is worse 
than the general lot; his soul is perplexed in con- 
sidering whether his condition is produced by a com- 
mon law of society, or by the injustice of his fellow- 
men; the experienced fricud listens, discusses, 
argues—but he argues in a temper that produces 
a softened spirit. ‘The adviser soothes rather than 
inflames, by dealing with such questions with “an 
understanding heart.”’ He unites the sympathizing 
heart with the reasoning understanding. 


Now, we may fairly inquire if, during the many 


contests for what are called the rights of labour 
against what is called the tyranny of capital, those 
who are the most immediate sufferers in the con- 
test are addressed with the “ understanding heart ?” 
If argument be used at all, the principles which 
govern the relations between capital and labour are 


them, as dry, abstract propositions. 
set forth as matters of calm inquiry, whose truths, 


of comforts and conveniences, is the inevitable re- 


sult of increasing capital, under conditions which 
The result 
is generally such as took place in a recent English 
strike, where one of the leaders exclaimed, “ The 


depend upon the workers themselves. 
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sooner we can rout political economy from the 
world, the better it will be for the working-classes.” 
It might, indeed, as well be said, the sooner we can 
rout acoustics from the world, the better it will be 
for those who have ears to hear; but the absurdity 
would not be corrected by a mathematical demon- 
stration to those who did not comprehend mathe- 
matics. ‘The same person held that political eco- 
nomy was incompatible with the gospel precept of 
doing unto others as we would be done unto, be- 
cause it encourages buying in the cheapest market, 
and selling in the dearest; and he necessarily as- 


_|sumed that political economy recommends the capi- 


talist to buy labour cheap and sell it dear. We 
have not learned that calmly and kindly he was 
told, in the real spirit of political economy, that it 
is impossible that, by any individual or local ad- 
vantage the capitalist may possess, he can long 
depress wages below the rate of the whole country, 
because other capitalists would enter into competi- 
tion for the employment of labour, and raise the 
average rate. If Wordsworth’s experienced friend 
had heard this perversion of the meaning of the 
axiom about markets, he would have said, we think, 
that to buy in the cheapest market, and sell in the 
dearest simply means, in commerce, to buy an ar- 
ticle where its cheapness represents abundance, and 
to sell it in a place where its dearness represents a 
want of it and a consequent demand—even as he, 
the peddler, bought a piece of cloth where there 
was plenty of cloth, and sold it for a profit where 
there was little cloth. The business of mercantile 
knowledge and enterprise is to discover and apply 
these conditions; so that, if a trader were to buy 
hides in New York, and carry them to Buenos Ayres, 
he would reverse these conditions—he would buy in 
the dearest market, and sell in the cheapest. Poli- 
tical economy—the declaimer against it might have 
been told—says, that to produce cheap is essential 
to large demand, and constantly-increasing demand ; 
but it does not say that cheap production necessa- 
sarily implies diminished wages. It says that cheap 
production, as a consequence of increased production, 
depends upon the constantly-increasing use of capital 


in production, and the constantly-diminishing 


So 
amount of mere manual labour compared with the 


quantity produced—which result is effected by the 
successive application of all the appliances of science 
to the means of production. 


of a higher character than existed without the 
science. At every extended organization of in- 


dustry, resulting from an extended demand, not only 
skilled labour, but trusted labour, becomes more 
and more in request; and the average amount of 
all labour is better paid. A bricklayer is paid more 
put too often dictatorially or patronizingly before|than the man who mixes his mortar, because one is 
a skilled labourer, and has learned his art by some 


The mer- 
when dispassionately examined, may be found to|chant’s book-keeper is paid more than his porter, 


lead to the conclusion that a steadily-inereasing rate|because the one has an office of high trust and 
of wages, affording the employed a greater amount| responsibility, and the other a duty to perform of 
less importance, and for which a far greater number 
r We could wish 
that not only “in ragged huts,” but in well-ap- 
pointed houses, were the things better understood 


expenditure of time, which is capital. 


of men wanting hire are fitted. 


that political economy really does say. 


At every step of 
unfortunate occasions that are constantly arising of'| scientific improvement, there is a demand for labour 


The process which has been steadily going on 
among us for increasing the demand for skill and 
trust-worthiness has no doubt produced a diminu- 
tion of the funds for employ in which neither skill 
nor trust is required. ‘Thus a great a:mount of suf- 
fering is constantly presented to our view, which 
benevolence has set about relieving, in our time, 
with a zeal which shows how fully it is acknow- 
ledged that the great principle, to “ Love one an- 
other,” is not to evaporate in sentiment, but is to 
be ripened in action. As nations, England and 
America have never been indifferent to the com- 
mand, “ Feed the hungry.” But the “ understand- 
ing heart” has discovered that many of the miseries 
lof society may be relieved by other modes as effee- 
tually as by almsgiving, and perhaps much more 
effectually. Whether some of these efforts may be 
misdirected, in no degree detracts from the value of 
the principle which seeks the prevention of misery 
rather than the relief. One of the most obvious 
forms in which misery has presented itself in our 
large cities has arisen from the competition among 
labour which may be called unskilled, because there 
are a numerous unemployed body of labourers at 
hand to do the same work, in which there is no 
special skill. This was the case with the semp- 
stresses of London; and the famous “ Song of the 
Shirt” struck a note to which there was a respond- 
ing chord in every bosom. But the terrible evils 
of the low wages of shirt-making would not have 
been relieved by a universal agreement of the com- 
munity to purchase none but shirts that, by their 
price, could afford to give higher wages to the shirt- 
makers. The higher wages would have infallibl 
attracted more women and more children to the 
business of shirt-making. The straw-platters, the 
embroiderers, the milliners, would have rushed to 
shirt-making ; and, unless there had been a con- 
stantly-increasing rate of price charged to the 
wearers of shirts, and therefore a constant forced 
contribution to the capital devoted to shirt-making, 
the payment to one shirt-maker would have come 
to be divided among two; and the whole body, 
thus doubled by a rate of wages disproportioned 
to the rate of other labour requiring little peculiar 
skill, would have been in a worse condition in the 
end than in the beginning. 

Whatever suffering may arise out of the compe- 
tion that must exist between mere manual labour, 
and also between that labour which is displayed in 
the practice of some art easily learned, capable of 
exercise by both sexes, and in which very young 
children may readily engage—it is scarcely fair that 
those who witness the suffering of the employed at 
very low wages should instantly conclude that the 
employers are extortioners and oppressors. A branch 
of trade which seems inconsiderable as regards the 
article produced, is often found in a particular lo- 
cality, and furnishes employment to large numbers. 
In the London parish of Cripplegate, there are great 
quantities of tooth-brushes made. The handle is 
formed by the lathe, in which skilled labour is em- 
ployed. The hair is cut by machinery. The holes 
in the handle in which the hair is inserted, are also 
pierced by machines. But the insertion of the hair, 
and the fastening it by wire, are done by hand. 
Excellent people, who, with a strong sense of chris- 
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tian duty, enter “ragged huts” to relieve and to 
advise, sce a number of women and children daily 
labouring at the one task of fastening the hair in 
tooth- brushes; and they learn that the wages paid 
are miserably low. ‘They immediately conclude 
that the wages should be higher; because in the 
difference between the retail price of a tooth-brush 
and the manufacturing cost there must necessarily 
be large profits. They say, therefore, that the 
wholesale manufacturer is unjust in hot giving 
higher wages. But the retail price of tooth-brushes, 
however high, does not enable the manufacturer, 
necessarily, to give a payment more considerable 
than the average of such labour to the women and 
children who very quickly learn the art of fastening 
the hair. The price he can pay is to be measured 
by the average price of such labour all over the 
country. It is not in the least unlikely that the|s 
manufacturer in Cripplegate may not receive a 
fourth of the price at which a tooth-brush is sold. 
The profits are determined by the average of all 
his transactions. He has to sell as cheaply as pos- 
sible for the export trade. If he sell dear, the ex- 
port-trader will see if he cannot buy a hundred 
thousand tooth-brushes in France instead of Eng- 
land. It is nothing to the exporter whether he ob- 
tain a profit out of French or English tooth-brushes. 
Again. The manufacturer sends a hundred thou- 
sand tooth-brushes to a wholesale dealer at New 
York, who supplies the retailers throughout the 
Inited States. But before the New York merchant 
will repeat the order, he will ascertain whether he 
can buy the article cheaper at Birmingham; and 
one per cent. lower will decide against Cripplegate. 
Now, in all these domestic labours involving small 
skill, the question is, whether the miserably-paid 
workers can do anything more profitable. Mr. 
Mayhew says that some large classes “do not ob- 
tain a fair living price for their work, because, as 
in the case of the needle-workers and other domes- 
tic manufacturers, their livelihood is supposed to be 
provided for them by the husband or father; and 
hence the remuneration is viewed rather as an aid 


THE FRIEND. 


servants. Therefore, all dear friends and brethren, 
be servants to the Truth, and do not strive for mas- 
tery, but serve one another in love. Wash one an- 
other’s feet, take Christ for your example, that I 
may hear of no strife among you; but all walk in 
the Truth, and in the love of it, up to God, for there 
ye are my joy and crown in the Lord. Children 
would be striving; but that which would have the 
mastery, must die, and shall not enter into the 
kingdom of God. Therefore, mind not high things, 
but fear, and condescend to men of low degre 
for the fear of the Lord keeps the heart clean, and 

the pure in heart see God. G. F. 

sneaking 

For “The Friend.” 
TIugo Grotius, a man of universal knowledge, 
winds up his life and choice in this remarkable 
|! saying, which should abate the edge of the most 
inordinate desires after what they falsely call learn- 
ing, viz.: “I would give all my learning and 
honour for the plain integrity of John Ulrick, be 
who was a religious poor man, that spent eight 
hours of his time in prayer, cight in labour, and 
but eight in meals, sleep, and other necessaries. To 
one who admired his great industry, Hugo Grotius 
returned this reply: “Ah! I have consumed my 
life in laboriously doing nothing.’ To another, 
who inquired of his wisdom and learning what 

course to take, he solemnly answered, “ Be serious.’ 
Such was the sense he had, how much a serious 
life excelled, and was of force, towards a dying 
hour. Salmasius, a famous French scholar, and 
his contemporary, who after his many volumes of 
learning, by which he had acquired great venera- 
tion, among men of books, confessed so far to have 
mistaken true le arning, in which solid happiness 
consists, that he exclaimed, “Oh! I have lost a 
world of time—time, that most precious thing in 
the world; whereof, had I but one year more, it 
should be spent in David’s Psalms and Paul’s 
Epistles. Oh, sirs!” said he to those about him, 
“mind the world less, and God more. The fear of 
the Lord, that is wisdom; and to depart from evil, 


to the family income than as an absolute means of| that is tedienling” 


support.” It is not what is “supposed,” or what 
is “ viewed,” that determines the question. It is 
what really is. Such employ may, unhappily, be 
sought by many as “an absolute means of sup- 
port. ” But if there be an almost unlimited num- 
ber who seek it as “an aid to the family income,” 
there is no possibility of preventing a competition, 
perfectly equal as regards the wages of labour, but 
wretchedly unequal in the application of those 


wages. 
(To be continued.) 
——__ 2 e- 


To Friends in the Ministry. 

All Friends, who are moved of the Lord to speak 
the word of the Lord, whom the Lord hath made 
to be his mouth, speak not your own words to feed 
the sensual part of man, in your own wills; for 
then God is not honoured, and wisdom is not jus- 
tified. But ye that are moved to speak, speak the 
word of the Lord faithfully; neither add to it with 
your reason, nor diminish from it with a disobe- 
dient mind; but speaking the word of the Lord 

faithfully, it is sharper than a two-edged sword, to 
cut down all deceit, and a fire to burn up the chaff; 
and it purifies you that speak it, and so as a ham- 
mer, it will break down all the contrary. The word 
is but one, which sanctifies all, and cleanseth the 
heart, and reconciles to God. The light is but one, 
and all being guided by it, all are subject to one, 
and are one in the unity of the Spirit. If your 
minds turn from the light, and that mind speak of 
the light, there gets up ) pride and presumption, and 
the will, and then ye begin to strike your fellow- 


The knowledge of God and of Jesus Christ whom 
he has sent, which is life eternal, is obtained in no 
other way, but by the revelations of the Holy Spirit, 
communicated and opened by it in the heart. “I 
thank thee, O Father, Lord of heaven and earth, 


still active, and but little elevated above the level 
of the sea.”’ Of the chain of lakes, most of them 
intimately connected with the eruptive character of 
the country, Lake Taupo is the largest. Its great- 
est length is about thirty-six miles, its greatest 
breadth not less than twenty-five. Several rivers 
fall into the lake from the southwest, and the com. 
mon outlet of all of them is the Waikato. In the 
delta formed by this river on its entering the lake, 
and on the sides of the hills which bound the delta 


e;|to the southward, we see a group of hot springs and 


fumaroles. Although these springs issue from what 
may be considered a delta, yet the greater part of 
it is evidently an original formation, and the alluvial 
soil only occupies a small part. In ascending the 
hills, which rise about one hundred feet from the 
lake, and behind the village of Te-rapa, “the ground 
is found to be of a high temperature; the surface 
is often bare, or is scantily covered with mosses and 
lichens ; it is formed of a red or white clay (carbo- 
nate of magnesia,) of a soft and alkaline nature, 
which the natives use instead of soap, and some- 
times eat. Gaseous effluvia seem to have converted 
the rock of the hill, which is basalt, and sometimes 
amyydalatoid, into this clay. When we approach 
the top of this amphitheatre of hills, the seene which 
presents itself is very striking. Vapours issue from 
hundreds of crevices, and in most of these places 
’)there are shallow springs the bottom of which is a 
soft mud, into which a stick can be easily driven 
ten feet. The temperature of the water is from 
200 to 212 deg. F. In some springs it has an 
argillaceous, [aluminous ?] and in others a sulphur- 
ous taste. A subterranean noise is continually 
heard, resembling the working of a steam-engine, 
or the blast of an iron-foundry.” In reading this, 
one is forcibly reminded of the Steamboat Spring, 
with its subterranean noise and projecting columns 
of water, described by Col. Fremont, and a notice 
of which is found in Dr. Bell’s small volume on the 
Mineral and Thermal Springs of the United 
Slates and Canada, 

“'The shore of the lake at Te-rapa,’’ continues 
Dieffenbach, “ is rocky ; the rock is basalt, contain- 
ing much augite. Some pieces are tubular, with a 
smooth surface. Smaller boulders are cemented 
together into a conglomerate by the sediment of the 
springs—wood which is encrusted and polished, 
and of a white appearance, and rotted pieces of 


that thou hast hid those things from the wise and pumice stone, gives the conglomerate the appear: 


prudent in this world, and hast vevecled them unto| ance of an osseous breecia, 


babes. Even so Father, for so it seemed good in 
thy sight.” “No man knoweth the Son, but the 


Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save|used as bathing places. 
the Son, and he to whom the Son will reveal him.” | ranges from 95 deg. to 125 deg,, F. ; 


Close to the water's 
edge, there are ponds of hot water, whic ‘h, formed 
either by nature, or artificially by the natives, are 
The temperature in them 
; the water of the 


This knowledge i is of infinite moment to the soul, lake itself steams in the neighbourhood of the 


compared with which all other knowledge, however 
useful in time, is of little or no value. 
sonia 
New Zealand: Its Remarkable Warn and Hot Springs 
and Lakes. 
(Continued from page 176.) 

We will take Lake Taupo as the centre of a dis- | 
trict rich in thermography. It is situated in a 
straight line, running from 8. W. to N. E., between 
Cape Egmont on the western and Kast Cape on the 
opposite coast, in lat. 38 45 §., and lon. 176 E. 
“In this N. E. to 8. W. direction, the country,” 
says Dr. Dieffenbach, “is impressed with the traces 
of volcanic action, which, indeed, is still going on, 
and had its principal point of activity in the crater 
of the Tongariro, the base of which is about twelve 
miles distant from the lake. ‘There are, besides, 
innumerable boiling springs, solfataras and stufas, 
in the same line, and its easternmost boundary is 
the island of Puhia-i-wakau, or White Island, 
which must be regarded as the summit of a crater, 


shore. One to two inches below the surf: ace, the 
thermometer is often 110 deg. F., but, lower down 
sinks to 60 deg. F. 

The present village of Te-rapa, situated as it is 
on the shore of the hot lake of Taupo, and in close 
neighbourhood of so many warm and hot springs 
and ponds, ought, so soon as it is settled by English 
colonists, and begins to assume a city appearance, 
to be called Thermopolis. We know of no place 
which so well deserves to be thus designated. All 
the balneatory structures and appliances at Baden- 
Baden, Carlsbad, or Toeplitz, are mere miniatures 
of what will be seen one day at Te-rapa, which has 
spread before it an area of 600 square miles, a 
portion at least of which, at the mouth of the Wai- 
| kato, is hot, and which can supply not only separate 
baths to thousands of visitors, but immense piscinas, 
or communal swimming-baths, made by excavating 
a spot of any desired dimension, and introducing 
into them the water of the lake, and allowing it to 





cool down to the temperature of an ordinary warm 
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bath, from 92 to 98 degrees, F. Something of this|It often happens that this crust breaks in, and self ; said he was nothing,—that all he could say, 


. kind is already met with on a small scale. There} dreadful scaldings frequently occur. Near one of|or any good that was in him, was of the Lord. His 
f crowds, tenfold the number of those who are seen|the springs, beautiful saucer-shaped aggregations of sister is sinking fast, and has often expressed the 
. on the beach at Cape May, may find ampl@ space |silex shoot up, not unlike moist fungi.” We see in hope that ‘she shall soon be in her happy home in 
t for combining, as is done in sea-bathing, a certain|this spot the process of decomposition of volcanic heaven.’ She said: ‘It is hard for me to be cheer- 
. amount of exercise with ablution and immersion.|rocks going on, and separation of the aluminous | ful, my sufferings are so great.’ Yet still she was 
: Here will hydropathy of the pleasantest kind be|earth or clay by means of the subterrancan vap our |enabled to say: ‘ Thy will be done.’ ” 

. | ractised. Even as a place for washing the clothes,|and hot water, aided most probably, by sulphuret-| Fearing lest Tommy would injure himself by too 
? as well as the bodies of the future inhabitants of|ted hydrogen gas, or in its stead, some of the alka-/much speaking, his mother tried to restrain him, 
. the capital, Auckland, and of the island at large,|lis; and the subsequent deposition of at least a part! but he said: “ Oh! I cannot tell half of what I feel 
d the future Thermopolis will become famed. Natural|of the dissolved and sublimed substances in the of my dear Saviour’s love. He is my comfort all 
ut soap is, we have seen, at hand. We can even be-|shape of chalcedony and siliceous sinter. In the|the day and all the night—he never leaves me. I 
; lieve that the future historian will tell of the exten-| nature of their component parts, in their periodical | want everybody to know: the dear Saviour I have 


sive ranges of buildings for receiving soiled linen 


f issue in jets, and in their high temperature, which|found. What a happy world would it be, if all 
© — ~~ even from Australia, and of the new branch of com- 


must be regarded as boiling, these springs seem|loved their Saviour.” 





















© | mission business, for the reception and return of the| most to resemble those of Iceland. | “He told me,” says his visitor, “he had ask- 
d innumerable requisite boxes and packages, the con- (To be concluded.) ied his sister if she felt any fear about passing 
" veyance of which alone will make a notable addition > ane \through the dark valley of the shadow of death,— 
d to the freight of the steamers that will be continually . For “The Friend.” |to which she replied, that she had no fear; for she 
0- plying between New Zealand and the cities of Mel- “Little Tommy: A remarkable instance of the |knew her Saviour would be with her. In telling 
¢ bourne and Victoria. Our Thermopolis will become teaching of the Holy Spirit.” 'me this, he added, with fervour: ‘ He is my shep- 
_ as celebrated through the islands and archipelagoes (Concluded from page 174.) |herd ; I shall not want.’ 

d of the Pacific, as Thermopolis once was in Western| “ Disease is evidently making rapid progress with) “ A few days after this visit, the poor mother 
” Asia. them both, but their heavenly pathway scems to called to tell me Fanny was gone. This dear child 
‘h From the side of the hills which continue along|grow brighter and brighter, even as a shining light died in peace, and in the joyful belief of an imme- 
oh the delta of the Waikato, a thick vapour is seen|unto the perfect day. I think I do not exaggerate diate entrance into ‘ the happy home in heaven,’ of 
m issuing from numerous ravines, but the most curious} when I say that Tommy’s face is radiant with holy | which she had so often spoken. Her last words 
es assemblage of springs is about a mile from the|joy. His cough is so distressing as sometimes to| were, ‘ very happy.’ 

. north-west corner of Te-rapa. The contrasts be-|threaten suffocation,—he feels pains over all his! “ After a short delay, I called on the family. I 
4 tween cold and hot, in close proximity, are here of|body, even to his finger-ends, while his back is|found little Tommy in an exhausted state. I ob- 
= frequent occurrence. chafed and sore. Yet the unclouded prospect of |served to him that his dear sister had gone before 
= About half a mile from the base of the hills, a}an entrance into his heavenly Father’s kingdom him. He smiled sweetly, and reverently said : ‘she 
- hot pond, having a temperature of 125 degrees F.| makes all his sufferings seem light. Although for-|is now in glory.’ ” 
ly discharges itself into a cold river. A little farther|merly of a hasty temper, it is believed that a mur-| On the day of Fanny’s funeral, the visitor called 
ie, on, in a south-east direction, is a large boilingjmur has never passed his lips, nor the slightest) again, and found Tommy suffering with sore throat. 
" spring. It forms a hollow basin, nine feet long by | expression of impatience, during his illness. Grati-| He thought he had taken cold ; but it seemed rather 
Bs eight broad, and about fifteen feet deep. The cold|tude and praise are the clothing of his spirit. He to be the progress of his malady. Being asked if 
- river is twelve fathoms distant, and the spring would |said to me, ‘I long to sing praises,’—adding, ‘I he still felt happy, he replied, with great animation 
am appear to discharge itself into it by a subterrancous|shall soon be permitted to join in the new song,|and a joyful expression of countenance: “ Oh! | 
“ passage. The sides of this pond are of siliceous with those who stand before the throne.’ His feel happier and happier, my dear Saviour is so 
| sinter and magnesite, which shows the process of|mother told me that a few mornings before, she|precious! My dear shepherd never leaves me.”— 

gradual deposition. The ground all around sounds| heard him singing, ‘Oh! grave, where is thy vic-|‘‘ L think I shall not be long here: my dear Saviour 

0 hollow. The clear, transparent water, is in a state|tory? Oh! death, where is thy sting?’ ” is preparing a place for me.” 
_ of continual ebullition, and, after a repose of a few| Some injudicious person censured the mother} After uttering these expressions, he fell into a 
j seconds, it is thrown up, with violence, to a height |of these children for not having had them baptized ; |doze, but the difficulty of breathing soon awoke 
= of four or five feet. Its taste is slightly and very|as though it was hazarding their safety. Ignorant} him, and before opening his eyes he ejaculated : 
he agreeably saline. Proceeding from this spring, in}indeed must such an one have been of the nature |“ My dear Saviour!” which is common with him 
ed, a south-easterly direction, we come to another large|of spiritual religion, not to have perceived that they| when awaking. At another time he said: “ Bless 
of basin of hot water, but not in a state of ebullition.|had experienced that baptism which is with the|the Lord, Oh my soul!” and again: “ My dear 
- “Tt discharges its waters likewise into the river, and | Holy Ghost and fire, and which is the only effectual | beloved Saviour ! I long to sing praises to Him.” 
vs is a circular funnel, surrounded by the same sinter.|means of introduction into the Church of Christ.| Soon after this, when the visitor called, Tommy 
ed Its temperature is 120 deg., F. The taste of the|They had received the substance instead of the | joyfully told her of his father having kneeled by his 
1 water is, in all respects, like that of the preeeding|shadow, the reality instead of the ended type. On| bedside and offered a few words of prayer, and of 
a. spring. The sides of the funnel are lined with|hearing the subject spoken of, little Tommy, whose | his reading the Holy Scriptures in the family, with 
= green conferve. A few paces from this, towards] views of true religion were remarkably clear, ob-| other evidences of deeper religious concern than he 
= the hills, is another large basin. Its waters are|served: “It would be like mocking God. Our| had ever before evinced. The visitor had also some 
mn greenish, and a little sulphate of iron colours the|Saviour said himself, ‘ No one is able to pluck them conversation with the father, whose words were few 
is lamina of the sinter. Its temperature is 180 deg.|out of my hand.’ ” ,and accompanied with much feeling. He said : 
6. F, Near it are some small cold and muddy| At another time, a clergyman called upon the|“ My little boy has indeed been made a preacher 
ed ponds,” mother, and said much on the necessity of having|to me in a way that has reached me as no other 
— The warm ponds are represented by Dieffenbach, | the children sprinkled with water. When Tommy | preaching that I have ever heard has ever done 
s our guide in these thermal districts, to be very nu-|heard it, he said, with great animation and sweet-| before.” 
” merous; and close to the hot springs, there are yery|ness: “ My saviour has baptized me. He has} For other members of his family also, little Tom- 
ah strong cold saline ones. washed me and made me white in his own blood ; and|my evinced much concern ; especially for one of his 
All This large assemblage of springs covers an area|I know that if it was right for me to have water|brothers, to whom he often said with tears: “ If 
. of about ten square miles, the counterpart of more| baptism, He would make it knownto me.” Presently! you don’t alter you will never meet me in heaven ;” 
= than one district in the island of Iceland, of which, | after he said: “ Bless the Lord, Oh! mysoul: all|and, before his death, he had the great satisfaction 
“ted as of so many other thermal districts, we have de-|that is within me bless his holy name!” |to see a decided change in several of them. 
has tailed accounts in our table drawer. The entire} In allusion to the subject of water-baptism,; “ His remarks on the universality of the grace of 
aa area seems to be only a thin crust over subterra-| Tommy said to his visitor, at another time : “ They |God struck me,” says his visitor, “as very perspi- 
= neous and yoleanic caverns. “ The surface is hard,|told me that if I were baptized, I should be made) cuous, though expressed in the simplicity of a child, 
me white, and thin: below this is a whitish, pumiceous|a child of God, and have the mark of my Saviour} He believed that by the grace of God, ail were 
nat, and friable earth ; then a yellowish earth, containing|on my forehead. But I told them my Saviour had ‘called, and that al/ might be saved,—and | well 
ing sulphate of iron or sulphur; then a chalcedony,|baptized me, and made me a child of God,—and |remember bis words; that though God might bear 
_ perfect in some places, in others, in process of forma-| what can man do for me ?” long with our sins, yet, if we go on sinning, he will 
Ae tion. The whole is about a foot in thickness; and} “ On the morning of New Year's day, 1855, the|at last leave us to ourselves, and take his Holy 


below this is a gray, soft and generally hot mud. 
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It was under these views of divine 





little sufferer expressed an entire renunciation of| Spirit from us. 





truth, that with trembling earnestness, he implored 
his father to seek before it was too late, for pardon- 
ing mercy, through that dear Saviour who had done 
such great things for himself.” 


pain and cramped, while the visitor was sitting by laa acne bee eo brightness in the 
him, he said, with a loving smile: “ Never mind,—|\°*"* #2 cloudy day of adversity, is too frequently 

dear, beloved Saviour|W@2ting; and yet, what will set before the young 
He ehitel to have some-|the power of christian principle so forcibly ; what 
thing done by his visitor, but his voice was so low, will ee the unconverted of the reality of your 
and his articulation so interrupted by his difficulty profession so strongly, as the showing that the equa- 


it is only the dust. My 
helps me to bear all.” 


of breathing, that it was sometime before it could 
be gathered that he wanted her to copy for him the 
following lines, which he wished the family to keep 
in remembrance of him when he was gone, viz. : 
“T was a wandering sheep ; 
I would not be controlled, 


ut now I love the Shepherd’s voice, 
i love—I love the fold. 


Jesus my Shepherd is, 
’Twas He that loved my soul: 
’'Twas He that washed me in his blood ; 
'Twas He that made me whole. 
’Twas He that sought the lost; 
That found the wandering sheep ; 
’Twas He that brought me to the fold 
Tis He that still doth keep. 
I was a wayward child ; 
I once preferred to roam ; 
But now i love my Father’s voice, 
1 love—I love his home.” 


At a subsequent visit, he was very feeble and 
scarcely able to speak,—but he said, pausing be- 
tween the sentences to take breath: “ My dear 
Saviour—He is my all in all : he loves me, and I 
love Him.” He then sank down exhausted with 
the effort. 

He asked his father to read the following pas-| 
sage from the Bible, viz.: “ For I am now ready! 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at| 
hand. I have fought a good fight: I have finished 
my course: I have kept the faith. Henceforth 
there is laid up for me a crown of righteousness, 
which the Lord, the righteous Judge, shall give me | 
at that day: and not to me only, but unto all them 
that love his appearing.” He then, with great 
emphasis, called the attention of those present to| 
the words, “a crown of righteousness which is laid | 
up for me; and not for me only, but for all them,” 
—mind, “ all them also, who love his appearing.” 

At the last visit paid him by his kind friend, the | 
only words he said to her were: “I have my dear| 
beloved Saviour with me still.” Soon after she 
left him, though none of his family thought his end | 
so near, he seemed to have a clear sense that it was 
at hand, and requested his brother should be sent 
for, and all the family assembled around his bed. 
He bade each one farewell, and arousing his dying 


energies, he was strengthened in a wonderful man- |carefully renounced ; and the cross in all its neces- 


ner, for the last time to press upon them the urgent | 


necessity of secking to have “ the new heart” given 
them, addressing himself with particular solemnity 
to the brother for whom he had felt so much, and 
concluded with expressing the hope that they all 


christian must consider the duty of cheerfulness. 
e ° ° ° e i Fair. > setianity ia Tae 
At one time his fingers being seized with severe | Fair-weather christianity is common, but the chris 


ior mainly depend upon the creature; but that in 


\captivity to the obedience of Christ,’ be willing to 


\him and his holy law. 
‘scope; the spirit and friendship of the world is 


THE FRIEND. 



















































Selected. —_|the less a vessel sinks in it. As, too, the more sai] 


a vessel carries, the deeper she penetrates the water, 
it follows that the more salt the water the greater 
the quantify of sail that can be carried. Now the 
Black Sea being sixteen times less salt than the 
Mediterranean, a vessel which leaves Toulon or 
Marseilles for Sebastopol must take a smaller car, 
than one that only goes to Constantinople, and 
still smaller one if it is to enter the Sea of Azo 
which is eighteen times less salt than the Mediter. 
ranean. It is known that the Mediterranean is twice 
as salt as the Atlantic, once more than the Adriatic, 
five times more than the Caspian Sea, twelves times 
more than the Ionian, and seventeen times more than 
the Sea of Marmora. The Dead Sea er ntains more 
salt than any other sea; it is asserted that two tons 
of its waters yield 589 lbs of salt and magnesia.— 
Galignani. 


Christian Cheerfulness. 
Whether in the family or in the social circle, the 


nimity of your temper, the peacefulness of your 
mind, the happiness of your home, do not merely 


the midst of abounding disappointment, there still 
ean be joyin the Lord? Cheerfulness in the chris- 
tian is the most satisfactory answer which can be 
given to the insinuation of the father of lies, that 
religion makes our pleasures less, and is the parent 
of gloom and wretchedness. Cheerfulness is the 
greatest encouragement to holiness of living; for 
the man who feels he is in possession of the favour 
of God, is the man who will delight most in doin 
the good, and acceptable, and perfect will of God. 
Cheerfulness will make sorrows seem less, and joys 
appear greater. It makes a man forget the pressure 
of his trials, and count up his mercies, which he 
knows are undeserved. No wonder, therefore, that 
St. Paul should have so earnestly exhorted the 
Philippians, saying, “ Rejoice in the Lord always, 
and again | say, rejoice.” 

EMints on Culture of Character. 


en 


For “The Friend.” 
BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 


Of Ministers and Elders, and other concerned mem- 
bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 173.) 

“ He had his health very well until the death of 
his dear companion; but going to his burial, we 
were caught in a shower of rain, which, we and he 
believed, was the occasion of his illness. However, 
he was mightily favoured with the Divine presence, 
which enabled him to answer the service of that 
day. The next being the first day of the week, we 
had a blessed meeting, the Lord’s presence accom- 
panying us; and though thy dear husband was so 
near his end, his candle shined as bright as ever, 
and many that beheld it, were made to glorify God 
on his behalf. This was the last opportunity on this 
island, save his farewell upon his dying bed, where 
he both preached and prayed, a little before his 
departure. 

“On the second day of the week, he went to a little 
island called Jos. Vandicks, accompanied with seve- 
ral Friends. On Third-day in the morning, he com- 
plained very much, yet was enabled to go to meet- 
ing, where were a pretty many people waiting to 
hear the word of life declared, and a blessed op- 
portunity we had together, to the tendering and 
melting our hearts into a heavenly frame. Le who 
never spared his labour whilst amongst us, extend- 
ing his voice as a trumpet of the Lord’s own sound- 
ing, was so inwardly spent, he was ready to faint. 
He went on board the ship that afternoon, and next 
morning came ashore at our house, where he had 
not been long, before a shivering fit seized him, and 
a fever soon followed, which kept its constant course 
every day. This being the 1st of the Tenth month, 
he took great notice that it ended forty years since 
his marriage with thee; that during that time you 
had lived in love, and had parted in the same; and 
that thou wast his greatest concern of all outward 
enjoyments. Although the last two days he was in 
much pain, yet was he preserved under it in much 


Sclected. 
“Kighth mo. 4th, 1777. Ihave now freedom to 
commit to writing a little of what I have thought 
of the custom among many Friends, of calling one 
another friend, instead of calling them by their 
proper given names, which I think deserves serious 
consideration,—why this way of speaking, to those 
whose names we are acquainted with, is continued 
in. Is it not to shun the cross? or because calling 
persons by their names, John, James, Peter, Paul, 
&c., sounds too unmodish, or as some may think, 
disrespectful? Is there nothing of the spirit of the 
world in thus flinching from strict plainness and 
simplicity? If I am not mistaken, we shall, when- 
ever we arrive to the blessed estate the Apostle 
mentions, of ‘having every thought brought into 


deny ourselves and take up the cross, even in things 
that appear to be foolishness itself, to this world’s 
wisdom, for it is in such things that God in his wis- 
dom is often pleased to exercise and prove the in- 
tegrity of his children, in order to confirm and 
establish their humiliation and subjection of will to 
Here pride has no free 


‘sary operations submitted to and embraced. A 
\plain, decent dress, a plain house, furniture and fare 
in all things, well become the humble followers of 
a meek and humble Saviour: plainness and sim- 
plicity of language will best adorn a real christian.” 





might meet in heaven. In about two hours from 
the time his visitor left him, he passed quictly away, 
as if in a peaceful slumber. 


_-—__.e—__—_ 


Homaography.—A new method of copying 
pages of a printed work by transfer, invented by 
Edward Boyer, in France, is called by the name of 
homeeography. It is claimed that any book or en- 
graving may be thus copied with little expense, and 
copies multiplied indefinitely, so that a book, how- 
ever rare, need never be out of print. It is done 
rapidly and with perfect accuracy, without injuring 
the original. 


patience and resignation, and had his perfect senses 
to the last, exhorting friends to faithfulness. On 
the 6th day of the Tenth month, about six o'clock, at 
night, he went away like a lamb, with praises and 
thanksgiving on his lips.” 

“Thus,” saith his widow,—“ thus finished this dear 
worthy, in the 67th year of his age, at the house of 
William Thomas, on the island of Tortola, highly 
favoured by his great and good God in the very 
extreme moments, The consideration whereof, and 
the account given of his service, afford me, at times, 
some relief. But alas! my wound is so deep, no- 
thing but the healing balm from above, can effect 
my cure. My loss is inexpressible; yet since it is 








Job Scott's Journal. 


ininnilipllics 
Saltuess of the Sea as affecting Navigation. 
Surprise has been expressed that vessels going 
direct to Sebastopol take a smaller cargo than if 
they were only going to Constantinople, or that they 
minish their cargo in the latter port before entering 
the Black Sea. The reason is this—the density of 
the water of different seas is more or less conside- 
rable, and the vessels sailing in them sink in the 
water more or less, according to their density. The 
density arises from the quantity of salt contained in 
the water, and, consequently, the salter the sea is, 
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~— nn ns hte nen 
ail the will of the Almighty, it becomes me to submit,|ceived a precious share of gospel ministry, which} ‘Aba! this people, in one century more, 
er, though it be hard so to do. Oh! a sweet and|she exercised to the comfort and edification of her Will mingle with the nations, as before.’ 
‘er blessed end, indeed! To go away as in raptures | friends.” Ke — the — reed wintsy state, 
om A : . e = e arrenness ar pover p : 
he of life, gathered by the Almighty as a choice flower,| Her friends state that during the latter part of] Her judges aa conan heat re 
4 ° ° y e " ae ~ - dias 7 oa - . . a ? sts 
the in full perfection and fragrancy! Sure, few, if any |her life, she “was attended with many trials and} Her pillars gone, her altars broken quite ; 
or man, ever left a sweeter savour, both at home and |afflictions,” yet they testify their persuasion that she| I've seen the desolation long ago, 
gO abroad, than he has done. Having lived beloved, |held her integrity to the end. It is probable that me secretly have mourn’d because ’twas so. 
la he is gone lamented in general, and therefore it is|part of the trials spoken of, may have originated a ps Aa gai mee = fen day 
13 . e ee c 4 > le SK, < Wing, and flown away: 
off, no wonder that I, who nom much the greatest |in bodily infirmities, as we find no trace of her on| Like broken bows, they start and twist aside, 
er- loser, should lament and emoan my great, my|the records, for several years before her death.| Spending their time in vanity and pride : 
ice reat loss! Yet in the midst of all, I have a secret| Her memorial concludes thus: “ A little before her} "4 will you also, from Christ’s laws depart? 
tic, satisfaction in that I was enabled to give him up,|death, she was concerned in fervent prayer to God, a. M . on — oe heart : 
. . . e e . $ v y ak y eye 2 
nes though so dear to me, unto the service into which |that his heritage might be favoured with a fresh For of aee tad when an — ° 
an he was called. This is but a hint for those who| visitation, particularly the meeting she belonged to.| Without a pilot, how the ship is tost: il 
ore may be under the like exercise and trial, that they |She departed this life, in love and unity with her} Without a shepherd, many sheep are lost: 
ons may not hold back, but submit, and freely give up| friends, in the Second month, 1743, and was in-| Bt if our Zion should again arise, 
— their all, leaving the consequence to the wise dis-|terred in Friends’ grave-yard, in Germantown.” re a eee ene 
. . °.s nus Vv “hh & y 
pensing hand, who knows for what cause it is He (‘To be continued.) vee sities aa: spas teens aati ane ie 
i ed s o i . > 7} " oe = es 
is pleased so nearly to try his people, some with —++—_—_ Come boldly forth, then, fear no opposition, 
” [loss of | life itself, others near it.” For “ The Friend.” No wounds nor blows, for Christ is your physician : 
The memorial of his Monthly Meeting at Had- A Friend residing in another State, some time He'll be your battle-axe, your sword and shield, 
donfield contains the following passages :— When |since sent us the following verses, with an urgent If unto him you due obedience yield. 
em- eat > f ee a a Clothed with his armour, you'll be made complete, 
at home, as he had some skill inchemistry and physic, |request for their insertion in our columns. He} anq foes subdued shall fall beneath your feet ; 
he freely bestowed much labour and time therein, for |says, “ I am now eighty-four years old, and have| Remember, dear young friends, those that artake 
. . . ys , , » . = = os I 
the good of the people of the neighbourhood, where | been a subscriber to ‘The Friend’ for twenty years.”| Of persecution for the gospel’s sake, 
he dwelt, and especially on the poor, for whom he}|The sentiments are good, and though we cannot say ot See to = — pee 
1 of was much concerned. So it may justly be said,|as much of the poetry, yet out of respect to the Shinai a suaaiaateineanen 
anit : 4 . | os call a ‘- nos Ft f aise n, 
we the blessing of those who were ready to perish, | wishes of our aged subscriber, we give it a place, By saints on earth and seraphims in heaven. 
| he came upon him.” “The last visit he made was to|and commend its pith to the consideration of our} How would my heart expand, could I but see 
ver, the island of Tortola, where, after his service was | young friends.— Ld. The church come forth from her captivity : 
nee, over, he was taken sick, and departed this life. We| “The following New Year's Gift was written a . mathe “nn ae nes days, 
a> 2 *,° : x ac y Xe raise ; 
hat make no doubt but that he is in the fruition of that |few years ago, by a young woman in England, and| ‘7, a aa fenton ane built os paw & 
we glory and happiness, which will never have an end. | presented to her nephews and nieces, and is now] And youths like you attending on her train: 
om- Almighty God, if it be consistent with his Divine|republished, with desires that it may prove a bless-| Then will the Lord descend with open hand, 
80 will, raise up, spirit and employ more such faithful |ing to the young and rising generation of both sexes, _ — and plenty crown the prostrate land : 
ver, labourers in his harvest, to the gathering of many |wherever it may come, unto whom it is at this time en heey ie hearse ar ese teria 
1 ; > ° 20 q a - : shed | ¢ ret} . © 220) nm 7 o' ie oa re Ore : 
re to himself ; that praise and honour may be ascribed | affectionately addressed : To each he will assign their proper place ; 
this to his great name, who is worthy both now and| ,, Reflecting on the slippery paths of youth, To each he'll give an ornament of grace : 
ere forever. My heart’s engag’d that you may buy the truth: Then shall the prison-doors wide open flee, 
his That you may take the counsel of a friend, And captive souls be set at liberty : 
WILLIAM HUDSON. And that a blessing may with it descend. — shall the voice of lamentation cease, 
. ren° a . ‘ What shall I say? how shall I you address? And wars and conflicts terminate in peace: 
ttle William Hudson was born in Old England, IN} Or in what words my sentiments express ? Instead of sighing, melody will sound : 
eve- the year 1664 or 1665. He was one of the early| 1 know, my dears, you stand on slippery ground ; Instead of mourning, praises will be found ; 
om- settlers in Philadelphia, where he was married to| I know that many dangers you surround,— The clouds shall break, and shadows fice away, 
eet- Mary Richardson, Twelfth mo. 28th, 1688. He} That naught can save you but Almighty power: ae sn aie shall th aden: 
| Ib ‘ : ab aia aa apentteae A glorious gospel day shall then arise 
r to was useful as a citize as : sila ;_| © fly to Him for refuge every hour, Sa ae ’ ? 
- : Soci . tizen, and as a member of reli That no man take your crown, but that you may And scenes of wonder open to our eyes; 
ys gious ocicty. He was approved as an , elder, Be number’d with the lambs at the last day. Stoues ready forméd shall be beautified, 
an about the year 1727, and held many other impor-| ft have I view’d you with a tender eye; The vessels of the temple purified, s 
who tant appointments, in his Monthly Meeting, and| ft have I long’d for your prosperity.— And stetehy cake helt eqneed they benaehee With 
wnd- other mectines for discipline. He was much em-| 0! could I bring you up in Zion’s ways, Trees of renown, planted by God’s right hand :— 
ind- jloyed in the Yearly Meeting, and was fre tly Methinks it would delight my latter days. These are the oaks that will be sure to stand. 
int. poy : ee ee You pleasant plants, a garden of sweet flowers, Instead of joining with the nation's Wage, 
unt. on the committees to prepare epistles. His Monthly Who oft have been refresh’d by gospel showers,— rhe nations will unite with us in praise ; 
next Meeting say, he “ was an elder in good repute, and| What goodly persons, full of health and ease! Like doves unto their windows they will run, 
had a serviceable member of our religious Society, be-| Not one among you but are formed to please: Basking themselves in the bright gospel sun, 
and ing concerned for the su rt of our discipline. and Are your lamps filled with oil? do they burn bright? And own In them a mighty work begun: 
aaah . Se d 6 suppo P + If nat, begin the work this very night : Feel its enlivening power to warm their heart, 
h i “" an conversation steady and exemplary. ; Make no excuses—but with one accord To soothe each wound, and strengthen every part. 
nt , Feeling the infirmities of age coming upon him, Freely give in your names to serve the Lord! A sight of this would animate me more 
ince he, in 1738, began to withdraw from some of the| He’s no hard Master, I am bold to say, ee corn, and wine, and oil laid up in store. 
you burdens laid upon him by his friends, feeling in-| But takes delight his labourers to pay. wae ore ee ve one thing more to say — 
r - en fj 2A 2 . ym 4 “ice v away: 
and adequate properly to bear them. His action herein} Y" ™4y Temember, once a fig-tree weed: oe Guede ciibas en eae 
oe pet, end ; i 3 , Its leaves and branches, I suppose, were good: f no entreaties will prevai with you, 
. was judicious, and as his friends felt it to be 50, he} ‘This tree. no doubt, as well as all of you, Nor soft persuasions the great business do, 
3 was released from most of his appointments, before| Partook of sunshine, rain, and morning-dew ; The summons ia gone forth, but not in vain, 
uch his death. But O! it only cumber’d up the ground, Nor shall the word come empty back again, 
nses He appears to have been much confined to his For not one fruitful branch was to be found : po a " perform its office, as you'll see : 
On aah : What was the consequence? the tree was curs’d :— speak under Divine authority— 
own house for the two or three years previous to A dreadful sentence, but methinks ’twas just. Others shall be called from distant lands, 
4 . his decease, which took place on the 17th of the Well, let a little on this head suffice; That will be glad to run at bis commands. 
ani Tenth month, 1742, he being in the 78th year of| A word’s sufficient to the truly wise: So be admonished, turn, repent and live, 
his age. For O! I hope not one of you'll be found in os your Maker his due honour give; _ - 
lear A fruitless fig-tree, cumbering the ground, a not prophesying, quench not the Spirit, 
oof MARGARET JONES. But if you live to sce another year, So shall each one a glorious crown inherit.” 
° A little fruit will on each branch appear. akg sige wee 
shly Of the birth and parentage of Margaret Jones,} Wo want your help, young men, and women, too: Important Decision —Negroes not Citizens. In 
! . = 3 P; 3 5 ’ ’ ° ‘ 6 
very t 4 wife of John Jones, of ( rwynnedd, we have no| Methinks, you say, ‘Alas! what can we do?’ answer to H. H. Rice, Clerk of the Superior Court 
and information. We find her, in the year 1723,a valua-| Hath not your etes will oven eset appear? of this city, who had made an application for pass- 
mes, ble woman, in the Monthly Meeting at Gwynnedd, ee “gad se gi ports for some free negroes about to go to Europe, 
omnis P 7 ome tor de B y Mi Ps caus . 
no- and an acceptable minister of the gospel. The dn etadteation of the hale tenet. ’ J. A. Thomas, Assistant Secretary of the State 
fect memorial of that Monthly Meeting says, she “was| We've need enough of warriors in our day, Department at Washington, writes that the Depart- 
it is of an innocent and inoffensive life.” She had “re-| When many careless ones are heard to say ;— 


| ment cannot comply with the request. Mr, Thomas 
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states that according to the laws of the United States,|gan at sunrise, and as the captain was a very|tain. 


negroes cannot be considered as citizens. 
citing a few authorities, establishing this point, Mr. 
Thomas concludes as follows : 

“Such being the construction of the Constitution 
in regard to free persons of colour, it is conceived 
that they cannot be regarded, when beyond the 
jurisdiction of the Government, as entitled to the 
full rights of citizens, but the Secretary directs me 
to say, that though the Department could not certify 
that such persons are citizens of the United States, 
yet if satisfied of the truth of the facts, it would give 
a certificate that they were born in the United 
States, and free, and that the government thereof 


would regard it to be its duty to protect them if 


wronged by a foreign government within its jur- 
oo for a legal and proper purpose—W. Y. 
seuieinligtin 
The Paths of the Sea. 
BY LIEUTENANT MAURY. 
(Concluded from page 165.) 


DFPTH OF THE OCEAN. 


“Until recently, all was conjecture about the 
depth and formation of the bottom of the sea; it 
was supposed that it might be as deep as a moun- 
tain is high ; but as to the character of the bottom, 
they left that to poets’ brains to picture. Some 
supposed it scattered over with gold, gems, anchors, 
dead mens’ bones, &c.: but Brooke’s lead teaches a 
different story; it shows that all such things are 
covered up and buried deep down, many feet, by 
shells and animalculi. Everywhere where this 
admirable sounding apparatus of Brooke has been, 
it has brought up shells and the carcases of the 
dead. A single quill may bring up thousands— 
nay, millions of these shells ; they are so small that 
it requires the minutest microscope to discover 
them ; they cannot be seen when alive. The bottom 
of the deep is covered over with their carcases ; 
they have obeyed the commandment which was 
given on the fifth day :—‘Multiply and bring forth 
abundantly.’ Never before now, does history give 
account of any attempts being made to measure the 
depths of the sea. Chance circumstances caused 
me to attempt it, and thinking it might result in 
good, I continued the attempt. Congress then passed 
an act directing the Secretary of the Navy to sct 
apart and direct one vessel to continue these sound- 
ings for the purpose of assisting in perfecting these 
discoveries, and also to allow the whole navy to 
assist in making the investigation in so far as they 
could without interfering with their proper duties. 
In order to get at the bottom of the sea, they got 
some common twine and tied a thirty-two pound 
ball to it; then letting it down into the sea, they 
waited to see how much line would run out, a 

considered the length of that line measured the 
depth of the sea at “that point. The twine and ball 
were left in the sea. As soon as the deep sca 
soundings were commenced, we found we were in a 

new field; we found that system would not do; 
experiment showed us that when the cannon-ball 
was at the bottom, the twine continued to run out 
and that the larger the ball the slower the twine 
would run. The difficulty of getting it down was not 
because of the increased density of the water, since 
that can only be compressed very slightly, but. be- 
cause that when the cannon ball had gone down a 
mile, it had to drag a mile of twine after it. Then 
we used the same kind of twine and the same weight 
of ball for every experiment, but we found some- 
times that the twine would never run out. A vessel 
one day was sent out to take soundings, or measure 
the depth of the sea at a particular spot; they be- 
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still running out, so they came back and oad they 
guessed there was no bottom there. This was before 
we discovered the under currents. 


INSTRUMENT FOR EXAMINING THE BOTTOM OF 
THE SEA. 

“ By the use of proper leads we now know the 
structure of the bottom of the sea along the North 
Pacific, as well as along the Atlantic. The most 
peculiar thing in the North Atlantic is a ridge from 
Newfoundland to England, which is called the 
telegraphic plateau. The deepest point along that 
route is about two miles. Having learned this, we 
must next get some plan to prove to the people that 
we had reached the bottom of the sea, and knew 
its composition and geography. We tried to bring 
up the shot to which the twine was fastened, but 
the twine was not strong enough, and if we used a 
larger one it was too heavy for the shot to carry 
down. Hence we have the invention of Brooke’s 
excellent apparatus. The shot is hollow, with a 
long reed running through it; there are quills in 
this reed ; now, the shot is left at the bottom, but 
the quills and reed are drawn up. ‘I'he apparatus 
is so arranged that the moment the end of the reed 
—which extends six or eight inches beyond the ball 
—touches the bottom, the shot falls off and the rest 
can be easily drawn up. Provided with these 
instruments and facilities, a ship was sent out to the 
ocean to take soundings, and it discovered better 
than gems and pearls at the bottom of the sea—it 
discovered the telegraphic plateau which is to unite 
the Old and New World. ‘The quills, on coming! 
up, contained skeletons of sea insects of microscopic 
minuteness ; these were sent to West Point, and 
particularly examined by Professor Bailey. The 
specimens from the calm sea, from the Gulf of Mexi- 
co, from the Gulf Stream, all evidently consist of 
one family, and are of one kind. When Professor 
Bailey examined the matter brought from the tele- 
graph plateau, he found volcanic cinders in it. We 
could not account for it at first; we knew that the 























































as far as Cuba; but if they came from that source 
we would have found them in the Gulf Stream ; so 
it was useless to look there for an explanation. It 
was next suggested that those cinders lying just 
along the track of the European steamers might be 
the ashes from those boats ; so Professor Bailey told 
me to get him some cinders from the ash-pits of the 
Baltic and the Pacific. After giving them a careful 
and critical examination, he established the gratifying 
fact that steamboats are not voleanoes. The source 
of these cinders still remains a mystery ; but they 
show that the matter there lies as soft as down at 
the bottom of the deep sea. There is no motion 
nor disturbing foree there. Indeed, these soundings 
suggest the idea that the sea, like the snow-cloud 
with its flakes in a calm, is always letting fall upon 
its bed showers of microscopic shells; and we may 
readily imagine that the ‘sunless wrecks’ which 
strew its bottom are, in the process of ages, hid 
under this fleecy covering, presenting the rounded 


{appearance which is seen over the body of the trav- 


eller who has perished in the snow-storm. 
STILLNESS OF THE OCEAN DEPTHS. 


“ The ocean, especially within and near the tropics, 
swarms with life. The remains of its myriads of 
moving thingsare conveyed by currents, and scattered 
and lodged i in the course of time all over its bottom. 
This process, continued for ages, has covered the 
depths of the ocean as with a ‘mantle, consisting of 
organisms as delicate as the immaculate frost, and 
as light as the undrifted snow-flake on the moun- 








Wherever this beautiful sounding-rod hag 


After | patient man, they stayed there till sunset, the twine | reached the bottom of the deep sea, whether in the 


Atlantic or Pacific, the bed of the ocean has been 
found of a down-like softness. The lead appears 
to sink many feet deep into the oozy matter there, 
which has been strained and filtered through the 
sea-water. This matter consists of the skeletons 
and casts of insects of the sea of microscopic minute- 
ness. ‘The currents do not reach down to the bot- 
tom of the deep sea; there are no abrading agents 
at work there, save alone the gnawing tooth of 
time ; a rope of sand, if stretched upon the bed of 
the ocean, would be a cable strong enough to hold 
the longest telegraphic wire that art can . draw. At 
the bottom of the sea there is a protecting cushion 
of still water. We have had soundings in the Gulf 
Stream, and everything at the bottom there is as 
still as the grave. Ifthe Stream, with its current 
of four miles an hour, reached to the bottom of the 
sea, it would have torn up or worn through the 
surface of the earth, and we would have gone down 
to the molten interior. We see in the Table Rock, 
at Niagara, what a small stream constantly wearing 
away will do. 


SUBMARINE TELEGRAPH. 


“The notion has prevailed that a telegraphic 
cable must be of great strength to resist and with- 
stand the forces of the sea, whereupon the conduct- 
ing wire, after being coated to insulation with gutta 
percha, was encased in a wire hawser or cable stout 
enough to hold the largest ‘seventy-four’ to her 
anchors. These cables were very expensive in their 
manufacture, bulky for stowage, unwieldy for 
handling, and difficult to lay. It was such a wire- 
laid cable that the Telegraph Company lost in the 
laying between Newfoundland Cape Breton, in 
1855; and it is such an one—wire-laid, stiff, and 
larger than a man’s arm—that the French have 
twice attempted to lay in the Mediterranean, and 
twice lost. 

“ But now we have learned that all the obstacles 
interposed by the sea to the laying of submarine 


' telegraphs lie between the surface and the depth of 
volcanoes of South America had cast their cinders| 


a few hundred fathoms below; and that these are 
not to be mastered by force, nor overeome by the 
tensile strength of wire- -drawn ropes, but that with 
a little artifice they will yield to a mere thread. 
Therefore, it may now be considered as a settled 
prineiple in submarine telegraphy, that the true 
character of a cable for the deep sea is not that of 
an iron rope as large as a man’s arm, but a single 
copper wire, or a fesicle of wires, coated with gutta 
percha, pliant and supple, and not larger than a 
lady’s finger. A company, composed of English- 
men and Americans, are now at work on the sub- 
marine Atlantic telegraph ; and I hope and believe 
that before this time next year it will be in success- 
ful operation. The first telegraph that was ever 
laid down under water was across the East River, 
from the Merchants’ Exchange to the signal station 
on the other side. But then there was no such 
thing as gutta percha knownin commerce. It was 
laid down surrounded with a leaden tube, but the 
motion of the water wore it off in six months. After 
the discovery of gutta percha we learned the very 
beautiful process of insulating wires in it. Tron 
wires have been used to surround the gutta percha, 
but they are unnecessary, except near the shore, or 
in shallow water. May the submarine Atlantic 
telegraph be quickly completed, and let the first 
message which flashes across its wires read thus: 

—‘ The people of the United States, in Congress 
assembled, to the Princes, Potentates, and Powers 
of the Old World, send greeting : peace and good 
will to all nations in the world; free intercourse 
and commerce with all people.’ ” 
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For “The Friend.” 

Our blessed Lord declared, “ Not every one that 
sayeth unto me, Lord, Lord, shall enter into the 
kingdom of heaven, but he that doeth the will of 
my Father which is in heaven.” ; 

Then how very important it is, for us to dwell in 
an humble, seeking disposition, that we may be 
favoured with that light that showeth to every one 
of us His will concerning us. What is the engage- 
ment of the heart? Is it to do His will above all 
else; or do we let self arise and be the governing 
motive? Oh! that every one would examine him- 
self, and bring his deeds to the light, to see of a 
truth whether they are wrought in obedience to the 
will of God; or whether there is not, in some mea- 
sure, a saying, Lord, Lord,—making much ado 
about faith and soundness of doctrine, and pleading 
and working for this or that thing to be done in the 
church, allowing the mind to be carried too much 
abroad, and not employing time enough at home, 
to examine how we ourselves stand, or how far we 
are falling short of the all important work of doing 
the Father's will, that we may enter His kingdom. 

It seems to me that the time loudly calls for all 
of us to become more like the clay in the hand of 
the potter. No doubt, if we are willing and obedi- 
ent children, He will not cast us off. Though it 
may seem as if the condition of the church is simi- 
lar to that of the Jews formerly, who were carried 
off into captivity, and that the language of the 
Prophet may be applied, “ Alas! for that day is 
great, so that none is like it: it is even the time of 
Jacob's troubles,—but he shall be saved out of it.’’ 
And again, “ Why criest thou for thine afflictions? 
Thy sorrow is incurable, for the multitude of thine 
iniquity : because thy sins were increased, I have 
done these things unto thee. Therefore all they 
that devour thee shall be devoured, and all thine 
adversaries, every one of them shall gointocaptivity, 
and they that spoil thee shall be a spoil, and all 
that prey upon thee, will I give for a prey. For I 
will restore health unto thee, and I will heal thee 
of thy wounds, saith the Lord, because they call 
thee an outeast, saying, this is Zion whom no man 
secketh after.” 

If we fully deny ourselves—without which we 
cannot be the Lord’s disciples,—all our own right- 
cousness will be to us as filthy rags, and we will 
look at the weaknesses, and the sentiments of those 
who differ from us with an eye filled with charity, 
and feel a secret prayer to pervade the heart, that 
they might be favoured to see their missteps: and 
if necessary to speak of them, it would be done in 
a tender manner, and with righteous caution. “ Out 
of the abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh.” 
The Lord knows the heart; and if it is given up to 
him, he will cleanse it and fashion it according to 
his will. If we are so given up, there will be a 
constant care to follow the voice of the true Shep- 
hard, and to be gathered into the true sheep-fold ; 
and the flock would dwell together in harmony, and 
the wolf would not be allowed to scatter the sheep. 

Yea, verily, that precious union would be felt, 
which is “as the dew of Hermon, and as the dew 
that descended upon the mountains of Zion; for 
there the Lord commanded the blessing, even life 
for evermore.”’ 

Vhio, First Month, 1857. 
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For “The Friend.” 


“Men Wanted!” 
In passing along Market street a few weeks since, 
my attention was arrested by a placard c> anarmy 
office, “ Men wanted : wages ‘ so much’ per month,” 


and an emblem of the place, an indolent-looking 


nan in regimentals Jounging at the door. 
“ Men wanted!” for what? ‘To learn the art 





































and science of killing men; no softer phrase will 
better define it. In all Christian countries, by all 
Christian governments, in this most enlightened 
Christian age, for this most satanic, unchristian pur- 
pose, men are paid ‘so much’ per month ! 

To teach them how best to disobey the old law, 
“Thou shalt not kill,” and the newer Christ-given 
command, “love your enemies,” they are unfitted 
for all useful callings and become drones in the 
hive. It would be shocking if we were not so fami- 
liar with it; it 2s fearful to know that it is so. 

But mournful as we must feel the slow awakening 
of the people to Truth, we need not fret and dis- 
quiet ourselves, for “the Most High ruleth among 
the children of men,” “ from seeming evil still educing 
good.” Though we cannot build the whole wall, 
let each endeavour to repair the breach over 
against his own house. ‘True religion is indeed a 
benevolent principle, and seeks to do good as well 
as to be good ; but we must first cast the beam out) 
of our own eyes, before we can see clearly to pluck 
the mote from a brother’s. How much that is 
unamiable,—how much that is disobedience to the 
command, “ But I say unto you, love your enemies, 
bless them that curse you, do good to them that 
hate you, and pray for them that despitefully use 
you,” would rise up to be eradicated! How many 
averted looks, how many obstinate silences when) 
speech was a duty, how many words when silence 
would have been better,—* grievous words,” rank- 
ling words, unkind hints instead of candour, thought- 
less woundings and reckless woundings, hardness 
indulged, and carelessness towards others increased, 
would be seen and felt. And beside such commis- 
sions, how much more numerous would be the omis- 
sions of the /oving and blessing, the doing good 
and praying commanded ! 

Disobedience is the same sin, whether in the 
little or the much, although all sins are not equally 
great; and may all seeing the evil of warring, watch 
and labour, patiently and perseveringly, that with 
the sufficient Help they may bring about in their 
own hearts and lives an unbroken obedience to the 
Divine command. It is a great work, and well 
worthy the untiring effort of bright, intelligent minds 
in their morning freshness and strength ; and how- 
ever opposed it may be to the proud spirit of man, 
whose quick impulse is ever to resist evil, who shall| 


against the everlasting decree of the Creator? 

Nor need we faint that so few seem to us to have 
attained to full obedience, for the one who is our 
Exemplar was perfect and without blame ; and his 


“ worketh in us to will and to do:” we need look 
to none less than Him, for through Him we shad/ in 
due season “ reap if we faint not.” 

But there are “ men wanted” in another army, 
and to it all are called. Its ranks are thin, but its 
strength is its Captain, and it goeth forth conquering 
and to conquer. They who enlist receive not the 
promise of ‘so much’ per month, but that they shall 
have food convenient for them, each day their daily 
bread ; they need take no thought to save for the 
morrow, for they are heirs to a kingdom; and as 
the life here changeth to the life hereafter, letting 
fall their armor and their weapons, and receiving 





but as exhibiting the debasing insensibility to the 
ordinary feelings of humanity, which the system of 
slavery produces among a large portion of the com- 
munity where it exists, it may be of advantage to 
put it upon record. We doubt not there were those 
in the place where the barbarous act was commit- 
ted, who would revolt at its perpetration equally 
with ourselves; but they are too willing to shut 
their eyes to the truth, the proof of which has been 
accumulating for centuries, that the system of sla- 
very, founded as it is on fraud and robbery, and 
maintained by force and cruelty, does inflict on 
those who carry it into effect, an incalculable loss, 
not of material wealth and comfort merely, but of 
moral feeling and religious sensibility, which opens 
the way for the commission of such cruel crimes as 
that described, under the knowledge and apparent 
approval of the community in which they occur, 
and for which the whole people must be held 
responsible. 

Shocking Execution in Kentucky.—John Kingsley thus 
writes trom Portsmouth, O., under date of January 7th: 
‘* Happening to have occasion to visit Carter county, Ky., 
last week, | was made the unwilling witness of a scene 
of barbarity that would have made the blood-thirsty 
Nero tremble. It seems, from what I afterwards learned, 
that the slaves of one William M‘Minnis, quite an exten- 
sive farmer of Carter county, were suspected of being 
engaged in a conspiracy to rise, upon a certain night, 
and in connection with the slaves on an adjoining farm, 
murder the white people. This report having gained 
credence, the slaves were arrested and tried by one of 
those mock courts so common in the Southern country. 
One negro, who was supposed to be in the conspiracy, 
was closely questioned and threatened with severe pun- 
ishment in case he did not reveal the whole affair. The 
negro stoutly denied having anything to do with such a 
proceeding, disclaimed any knowledge of such an insur- 
rection, and begged to be released. But he was doomed 
to be tortured until he confessed. 

“Tn order to intimidate the other slaves, it was deem- 
ed necessary to torture this miserable creature before 
their eyes. Accordingly, he was stripped—the weather 
being cold—and then he received 200 lashes on the bare 
back. Still, the negro swore that he knew nothing about 
the insurrection. Not yet satisfied, these inhuman mon- 
sters, excited as it were by the blood they had already 
drawn, proceeded to tie him up to a stake, with the evi- 
dent intention of burning him. When told he was next 
to be burned, the screams of the poor creature were in- 
deed terrific and heart-rending; but, despite his entrea- 
ties and cries, a pile of dry wood was heaped around 
him, and again he was told if he would not confess he 
would be burned to a crisp; still he refused, when the 


: . | ! a 
dare to defend the false notions of the created pile was lighted, and began to blaze around the victim. 


Unable to witness such cruelty, I rode away and made 
an effort to get some neighbours to go and stop the in- 
human proceedings, but was told to ‘mind my own bu- 
siness.’ I learned afterwards that the negro was so burn- 
ed that he died next day. Scenes like this have occurred 


Spirit it is that “helpeth our infirmities,” that} in this section of Kentucky before, but the newspapers 


studiously avoid publishing the account of them, and 
they remain unheard of, unless some humane passer-by 
happens to witness them.”—Late Paper, 





Circular of the Bible Association of Friends in 
America. 

In again calling the attention of Auxiliaries to 
the Annual Queries to be answered previous to the 
general meeting of the Association in the Fourth 
month, the Corresponding Committee would press 
upon Friends, who have been engaged in the dis- 
‘tribution of the Holy Scriptures, the importance of 
furnishing full and accurate answers to ad the 





from the King of kings their crown and their inheri- 

tance, they enter upon their eternal “ reign with 

Him.” Y. T. EB 
Penna. 
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SECOND MONTH 14, 1857. 








Such recitals as the following seem almost too 
painful to the feelings, to be laid before our readers; 


Queries, and of forwarding their reports seasonably 
to the Depository. 

It may be recollected, that in making donations 
to Auxiliaries, the board are guided in deciding 
what number of Bibles and Testaments shall be 
sent to each, by the information given in its report. 
Hence those Auxiliaries that do not report in time, 
are liable to be left out in the distribution. 

Specific directions should be given in every case, 
how boxes should be marked and forwarded; and 
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their receipt should always be promptly acknow- 
ledged. 

Address John Richardson, No. 50 North Fourth 
street, Philadelphia. 


has marched on Tabriz. The English fear it is the de-|ances indicated an early resumption of navigation, with 
sign of Russsia in the end to make Persia a Russian} well filled channels. At Pittsburg, on the 9th, there 
province. was seventeen feet of water in the channel. 

The War with China, so wantonly and recklessly en-| Aansas Legislation —The Pro-slavery Legislature hag 
gaged in by the British authorities at Canton, continued | passed a bill to admit offenders to bail, no matter what 
with shameful destruction of property and life. The} offence they may be charged with, but Governor Geary 
British had taken and destroyed another Chinese fort,| vetoed it. Their proceedings generally have been of 4 
and had commenced shelling the city. The Chinese had|wild and extravagant character, such as chartering g 
set fire to all the foreign factories. The Hongs were also | Bank with a capital of $1,000,000, laying out numerous 
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Committee of Correspondence. destroyed, and the Oriental, the Agra and the Mercantile |“ cities ;’ providing for a railroad to run due south a 
lS, Philad., Second mo., 1857. Banks were burned. through Kansas, to terminate at the Gulf of Mexico, &, Vv 
st . " Liverpool Markets.—The sales of cotton for the week,| Phtladelphia.—Mortality last week, 297; of scarlet mie 
QU ERIES. lla were 41,500 bales. The quotations are fair Orleans, 8d.;|fever, 46. According to the weather record kept at the a 
i 1. What number of families or individuals have been middling, do. 7§d.; fair Mobiles, 7 13-16d.; middlings,| Pennsylvania Hospital, the mean temperature for the 
gratuitously furnished with the Holy Scriptures by the | qo. 7 9-16d.; fair Uplands, 7?d.; middling, do. 7 7-16d.|First month was 22} degrees, which is 9} below the 
Auxiliary during the past year? The stock in port is 327,000 bales, including 217,000| average of that month, for the last thirty-two years; | Pr 
i 2. What number of Bibles and Testaments have been) American. The market for breadstuffs is dull. Wheat| below the First month of last year, and the coldest month 
j sold by the Auxiliary within the past year? has declined 2d.; flour 6d. Corn is slightly cheaper,|on the record. There were 66 hours of snow, and 28 
3. How many members, male and female, are there | and all very quiet and dull. Western Canal flour, 31s. a| hours of rain, during the month, and the amount of melted 
i belonging to the Auxiliary? . : _., |8ls. 6d.; Ohio, 34s. a 35s.; mixed corn, 33s. a 33s. 6d.;|snow and rain was 3} inches. The estimated depth of 
4. What number of families of Friends reside within | white corn, 34s. 6d. a 35s. The London money market | snow was 18 inches. 
. its limits? 5 } sha . ,. | was slightly easier. Consols, 93} a 938. Pennsylvania Common Schools.—The Public Schools of 
5. Are there any families of Friends within your limits} [NITED STATES.—The Treasury.—The U. S. Trea-| this State have an attendance of 586,743 pupils; their 
not supplied with a copy of the Holy Scriptures in good | surer reports the net amount, subject to draft on the 26th | expenses the last year amounted to $2,227,577. There 
5 _ clear type, and on fair paper ; if so, how many ? ult., to be $21,496,881. are over 13,000 teachers employed in them. P 
6. How many members of our Society, capable of read- The Coinage.—The Director of the Mint reports that} A Sudden Thaw.—The warm weather last week re- mor 
; ing the Bible, do not own such a copy of the Holy Scrip-|the amount of gold and silver bullion received during |leased our principal rivers from their icy chains, and oc. toa 
’ tures? , the year 1856, at the Mint and its branches, including | casioned freshets which in numerous instances were at- paic 
} 7. How many Bibles and Testaments may probably | the Assay Office in New York, was as follows :—Gold| tended with much destruction of property. The damage = 
be disposed of by sale within your limits a deposits, $55,078,402; silver, do. $5,120,634—total,|on the Hudson is estimated at two millions of dollars, 
; 8. Is the income of the Auxiliary sufficient to supply | $60,199,036. The coinage, for the same period, includ- |The Delaware, Schuylkill and Susquehanna rivers rose 
' those within its limits who are not duly furnished with ing bars, amounted to $64,567,142. The amount of gold, |to a great height, sweeping down much property along 
the Holy Scriptures? .. |domestic production, deposited at all the minting estab-|their banks. On the 9th, several of the railroads lead- ; 
9. What number of Bibles and Testaments would it|jishments, during the year 1856, was as follows :—Gold | ing from this city, were impassable in consequence of th 
be necessary for the Bible Association to furnish gratu-| produced from the State of California, $47,500,411 08;| the overflow. 7 
itously, to enable the Auxiliary to supply each family ? Ifrom the territory of Oregon, $40,750; and from the} Louisiana.—By a recent census, this State has a popu- fro1 
_10. What number would be required in order to fur-| Atlantic States, $328,280 73—total domestic gold, $47,-| lation of 587,803, of whom 263,197 are slaves and 22,843 bou 
nish each member of our religious Society, capable of| 97g 441 81. free coloured persons. By the census of 1850, the popu- a ls 
reading, who is destitute of a copy, and unable to pur-| Jake Navigation—The Marine Register of the Board | lation was 517,763. coll 
chase it? : of Lake Underwriters, gives the following synopsis of| New Orleans, has a population of 149,700, of whom lab 
11. How many Bibles and Testaments are now ON|the number, tonnage and cash value of vessels on the] 10,099 are slaves, and 12,404 free coloured. = 
hand? Lakes, in the fall of 1856 :— Miscellaneous.—Liberia.—A late letter from Commo- out 
7 —— Number. Tonnage. Cash Value. |dore Crabbe, U. S. Navy, says, “The city of Monrovia, lan 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. Steamers, 107 62,863 $3,320,400 |which I have visited, shows signs of energy and civiliza- ten 
i EUROPE.—News from Liverpool to First mo. 24th. Propellers, 135 54,675 2,741,200 |tion, which certainly were not to be expected in such a ten 
The Swiss difficulty, though nominally settled, is to} Barks, 56 21,773 673,800 |climate. The commerce of the place appears to be gra- lies 
be referred to a conference. Demonstrations continue} Brigs, 108 27,045 701,850 {dually increasing, and from what I hear of the agricul- 
throughout Great Britain against the oppressive income} Schooners, 850 173,380 5,487,100 tural improvements in the interior, I should judge that hal 
tax. A Cabinet Council was held on the 21st, at which the inhabitants were making considerable and steady 90+ 
the subject of a reconstruction of the Cabinet was dis- Total, 1,256 339,736 $12,944,350 | progress, while from the satisfied appearance of the peo- cul 
cussed. Lord Palmerston has issued a circular to the| Lake Disasters—During the year 1856, 29 steamers] ple of the town generally, I have no doubt but that they lab 
members of the House of Commons, stating that busi-|and 77 sailing craft were destroyed on the Lakes, mak-|must be prosperous and happy.” 
ness of great importance would be laid before the com-|ing an aggregate of $3,038,874, which exceeds the losses Crossing the Chesapeake on the Ice—The Centreville Cay 
ing session of Parliament, and expressing an earnest hope | of 1855 by $241,035. The number of lives lost during|(Md.) Times says, that on the 26th ult., three boys, the 
that all the members will be in their places at the open-|1856, was 407, exceeding that of 1855, by 289 lives. The | Thaddeus M. White, Chas. Tolson, and Samuel Thomp- un 
ing of the session. losses on steam hulls and cargoes in 1856, were $1,378,-|son, walked across the bay on the ice to Annapolis, and les: 
Lord Napier was to leave for Washington in about|100, falling short of those of 1855, by $314,000; but the| back the same day. tur 
three weeks. losses on sail hulls and cargoes for last year exceeded| ranconia, N. J1., has the reputation of being one of f 
Upwards of 2000 persons are at present employed in|those of the former year, by $555,635. the coolest places in the United States. At 6 a.M., on ¢ 
the Trigonometrical Survey of Britain. Marine Losses—The first month of this year was a|the 24th ult., spirit thermometers in the village marked bu 
Verger, the priest, who assassinated the Archbishop | most disastrous one for the shipping interest. The New}|45° below zero, and in a location, one mile from the tai 
of Paris, has been tried and sentenced to death. The) York Commercial Advertiser states, that “during Janu-| village, the temperature was 49° below. The mercurial pu 
Debats states that the ministerial note published in the |ary, 131 vessels were lost, whereof 24 were ships, 14|thermometers were all frozen. 50 
Moniteur, of the 9th of March, interdicting the introduc- | barks, 32 brigs, 59 schooners, and 2 sloops, and the total| France-—The Moniteur, from official sources, states the do 
tion of any new industrial enterprise, will not be renewed | value of property lost was $3,734,200, which, with the | total population to be 36,039,364. 0 
this year. The merchants and ship-owners of Nantes | partial losses of cargo and damage to vessels, will in-| Death of Dr. Ure.—This distinguished chemist died the 
have petitioned the Emperor, praying him to obtain re-|crease the total to about $5,000,000.” The Journal of|recently in London, at the age of eighty-nine years. pr 
dress from the United States government, for the French | Commerce says, that during the same period, 5 barks, 1] he Expenses of Royalty—In the year ending Third Ww: 
sufferers by the bombardment of Greytown, in 1854. brig, 8 schooners, and 1 sloop are reported “ missing,” |month 31st last, the salaries of the English Royal house- f 
The ministerial statement to the Prussian Chambers, |on board of which are at least 100 souls; these, with|hold and tradesmen’s bills, were 371,800 pounds sterling. : 
that the release of the Neufchatel prisoners had put an|about 40 lost with the wrecked vessels, will make the} Zhe Sugar Crop of Jamaica.—The sugar culture has th 
end to the danger of war, was received with a general |loss of life for the month 140, so far as heard from. fallen to a low ebb, in this island. The crop of 1856 = 
outburst of applause. The New Prussian Gazette ad-| U.S. Senators—Preston King, Republican, has been| was the smallest yet produced, and estates have declined im 
mits that the continuance of the Prussian sway in Neuf-|elected U. 8. Senator for six years, by the Legislature of] greatly in value. we 
chatel would be more of a burden than a boon. New York. In Indiana, the Republicans have a major-| Jvory.—aA vessel from Zanzibar arrived at Salem, Mass., ti 
Accounts from St. Petersburg, testify to the good re-|ity in the Senate, and the Democrats in the House. The]a few days since, brought, as one item of her cargo, ' 
lations between the Russian Cabinct and the Chinese|latter party having also the majority on joint ballot.|$90,000 value of ivory. ex 
government. It appears that a treaty has been concluded | The Senate refused to go into convention for the elec-| Snow in Africa.—Accounts from Algiers speak of nu- th 
between the two Powers, by which Russia will be au-|tion of Senators; but on the 4th, the Democratic mem-|merous recent snow storms. In the neighbourhood of vi 
thorized to trade with the five ports of China open to} bers of both Houses met without the concurrence, and |the village of Bugeaud, the snow was, in some places, six Wi 
other European Powers. This is a boon which has heen|in opposition to the protest of the Senate, and elected | feet in depth. k 
sought by Russia for a century, but which had been|Graham N. Fitch to fill the present vacancy, and Jesse ’ 
constantly refused by the Chinese authorities, on the|D. Bright for six years, from the 4th of Third mo. next. RECEIPTS. 80 
grounds that the overland monopoly enjoyed by that Corn and Wheat in Ohio.—The Auditor of State reports] Received from James Taylor, agt., C., 0., $3, to 27, ar 
power was sufficient. the grain statistics of Ohio for 1856, in his annual com-| yo}, 30, and for E. Morgan, $4, vols. 29 and 30, for Jobn m 
The War with Persia.—The British fleet has captured | munication to the Legislature. The number of acres| Wanzer, T. Kite, G. D. Smith, Geo. Bewley, $2 each, , 
the forts of Bushire and the island of Karnack, in the|sown with wheat, was 1,407,773; bushels gathered, 19,-| yo], 29; from John King, agt., N. Y., for Jarvis Hoag, | 
Persian Gulf. The English met with little resistance, 569,320; the average yield, 13.81 bushels. The whole} 4, yols. 28 and 29; from Jacob Haines, agt., Pa., $4, tr 
the small garrisons retiring into the interior. The Shah | number of acres of corn planted, Was 2,205,282 ; bushels | vols. 29 and 30, for Jesse Haines, $4, vols. 29 and 30, r 
is said to manifest no intentions of submitting to the gathered, 87,587,434 ; the average yield, 39.71 bushels. for Elizabeth Willets, Jos. McCarty, $2 each, vol. 29. th 
British requisitions, and to have determined on close} Z'he Western Rivers.—On the 7th, the Ohio and Missis-| 0. rn rrr 80 
alliance with Russia. It is rumoured that the Russians|sippi rivers and their branches in Ohio, Kentucky, &c., ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, m 
have occupied Astracan, and that one of their brigades} were rising rapidly, and the ice moving off. Appear- 


Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank. 





